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FAMILY HISTORIES. 


In his history of ‘The House of ~Cecil 
Mr. Ravenscroft Dennis makes the safe 
point that the family has been pecu- 
liar in that, having attained eminence 


in the middle of the sixteenth century, | 


it practically disappeared from the page 
of history until the middle of the nine- 
teenth, when the late Lord Salisbury re- 
established its renown. The line thus 
differs from the Cavendishes, the Russells, 
and the other great houses which came to 
the front after the Wars of the Roses had 
cleared the way for a new nobility. None 
of them has risen to the height of the 
Cecils, but their influence on English 
politics has been more continuous. The 
Russells in particular have been a singu- 


larly varied tribe. They have been | 
| bury” to Pepys. Van Dyck has handed | 


prominent in arms and _ diplomacy ; 
they touched conspiracy with William, 
Lord Russell; at one time a Duke of 
Bedford has been notorious as the director 
of a “ Bloomsbury gang,” at another a 
Lord John Russell has become famous as 
a Parliamentary reformer. It has been 
otherwise with the Cecils; and by no 
means the least interesting part of Mr. 


Dennis’s meritorious volume deals with | 


the season of eclipse which they have 
undergone. 

Thomas Cecil, first Earl of Exeter, for 
example, inherited but little of the great 
Burghley’s intellect. In his youth his 
idleness and dissoluteness sorely vexed his 
sire, who wrote : ‘‘ The shame that I shall 
have to receive to have so unruled a son 





The House of Cecil. By G. Ravenscroft 
Dennis. (Constable & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Book of the Duffs. Compiled by Alistair 
and Henrietta Tayler. 2 vols. (Edin- 
burgh, Brown, 2/. 2s. net.) 

Records of the Chicheley Plowdens. By 
Walter F. C. Chicheley Plowden. (Heath, 
Cranton & Ouseley, ll. 1s. net.) 


grieveth me more than if I had lost him 
by honest death.” The Earl grew up 
to be a soldier of some parts, and an 
upright and charitable man, but in no 
sense a distinguished one. His son Ed- 
ward, Viscount Wimbledon, was the 
Cardigan of his day: brave to recklessness 
in the field, and prone toduels. If Buck- 


of the raid on the Spanish coast of 1625, 
Wimbledon, totally devoid of experience 
in naval warfare, bungled its execution. 
Otherwise we get a Lord Roos, who 
made a disastrous marriage, and who died 
mysteriously abroad, after serving on a 
diplomatic mission or two; the fifth 
Earl of Exeter, who adorned Burghley 
with pictures and works of art, and ap- 
pointed Mat Prior as his son’s tutor; the 
ninth, also a collector and connoisseur ; 
the first Marquis, who, after he had 
apparently connived at his first wife’s 


son’s ‘village maiden”; the second, 
who won the Oaks three times; and the 
third, who, in the quaint language of 
| Mr. Dennis, ‘* achieved greatness in pisci- 
| culture and the breeding of shorthorns.” 
The last two, no doubt, were worthy 
magnates, but there was nothing of 
Burghley about them. 





first Earl of Salisbury, a successor to 
relationship to his greater father as did 
Pitt to Chatham. But his son, the second 
in his old age was “‘ my simple Lord Salis- 


down his long, vacuous face. The third 


| one knows through Macaulay’s scathing | 


comment on his abrupt conversion to 


| ** Popery,” and his own heart-cry, when | 


William of Orange landed, ‘“O God! 
| O God! O God! I turn’d too soon! I 

turn’d too soon!” Pope and Hogarth 
| poked fun at the sixth Earl as the driver 
of the Hatfield coach, with upsets as not 
| unusual incidents. Horace Walpole wrote, 
| however, ‘‘ As matters, when they can 


| go no lower, may mount again, who knows | 


| what may happen, madam?” Matters 
| did mount, though less through the seventh 
| Earl and first Marquis, a respectable 


| through his wife, Lady Mary Hill, a 
| daughter of the Marquis of Downshire. 


| She was Creevey’s ‘“ Old Salisbury” or | 


| ** Old Sarum,” a great leader of society, 
eminent in the hunting-field, and memor- 
able for her comment on Adam’s conduct 
in laying on Eve the blame for the Fall: 
‘* Shabby fellow indeed!” It was through 
her, we suspect, that brains returned to 
| the family, for though her son, the late 


| 
| 


ingham is chiefly to blame for the planning | 


elopement, married Sarah Hoggins, Tenny- | 


The younger line had in Robert Cecil, | 


Burghley who bore much the same | 


Earl, wavered between King and Parlia- | 
ment, to the scorn of Clarendon; and | 


| courtier and a favourite of George III., than | 


| Lord Salisbury’s father, was not par- 
ticularly brilliant, he was an active local 
man, and a respected Conservative poli- 
tician. 

Mr. Dennis deals with his three illus- 
trious Cecils on safe and sensible lines. 
He makes no attempt to extenuate 
Burghley’s treachery to the Protector 
Somerset, or his complaisance to Mary. 
Burghley was indeed a cold, calculating 
man, who looked upon religion mainly as 
| an affair of State, and did not shrink 
from administering torture when the 
public interest seemed to require it. In 
his unemotional way he loved his country 
well, and thoroughly understood her 
commercial needs. In foreign politics 
he played a cautious game, his ruling 
motive being to keep England clear of 
complications. We do not altogether 
agree with Mr. Dennis when he pro- 
nounces that Queen Elizabeth’s proceed- 
ings rendered Burghley’s task ** immeasur- 
ably more difficult and dangerous.” It 
may be that her vacillations perplexed 
her ministers, and that in Leicester she 
chose a light adviser, though we doubt 
if he ever exercised much real influ- 
ence over her. But the Queen’s supreme 
merit consisted in bringing to policy that 
touch of romance which nature had denied 
her sagacious Secretary. War with Spain 
| was inevitable, and when it did come, 
the Queen evoked a_ personal loyalty 
| which counted for much in the overthrow 
| of the Armada. 

Robert Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, is 
to Mr. Dennis an enigmatical figure, and 
here again he takes the conventional view. 
Of the man in his family life we confessedly 
| know next to nothing, since his existing 
papers are concerned almost entirely with 
| public affairs. But even the exuberance 
| of language common to that day cannot 
'obscure the steadiness of his friend- 

ships and his innumerable kindnesses to 

strangers. The “little beagle” stands 

out from among his contemporaries as a 

pathetic figure, always anxious, always 

overworked ; he found his nearest ap- 
proach to happiness when he was laying 
out the grounds of Hatfield and flying 
his hawks. He died, a worn-out man, 
before he was fifty, and in his last illness 


'said to Sir Walter Cope: “ Ease and 


pleasure quake to hear of death, but my 
life, full of cares and miseries, desireth 
to be dissolved.’ So long as Elizabeth 
lived’ things went fairly well with him, 
in spite of Essex’s intemperate oppo- 
sition. He never worked in full sym- 
pathy with James, whose peaceful suc- 
cession he had secured through that famous 
secret correspondence which so nearly 
leaked out. The King’s diplomatic ex- 
| perimentalism and his profligate largesses 
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to his favourites were certainly calculated 
to affront every instinct of a survivor of 
the old system. As the finances went 
to ruin, the royal rapacity thwarted the 
“‘ great contract’ that might have re- 
stored them. That was the end of Salis- 
bury, and Bacon summed up his career 
to his sovereign with some severity and 
much insight: ‘He was a fit man to 
keep things from growing worse, but no 
very fit man to reduce things to be much 
better.” 

Mr. Dennis’s sketch of the late Lord 
Salisbury is so careful and straightforward 
that we need say but little about it. As 
he quotes Lord Robert Cecil in palliation 
of certain “* blazing indiscretions,” we will 
take leave to remark that, although 
“twenty years. resolute government ”’ 
in Ireland may be a reasonable policy, 
allusions to Hottentots and Hindus are 
indefensible. Again, when he dismisses 
Lord Salisbury’s Far Eastern policy as a 
failure, he overlooks the point that before 
many years were over the Japanese made 
it their business to turn the Russians out 
of Port Arthur. But the chapter will do 
very well as a provisional survey pending 
the appearance of the authoritative bio- 
graphy, and the former is all it pretends to 


‘The Book of the Duffs’ is welcome. 
Hardly any piece of British family 
history has been canvassed more widely 
of recent years. The Duffs have long been 
the subject of amused and admiring 
gossip in their cradle county of Banffshire, 
where the story of their rise to fame and 
fortune is the subject of a ballad—it 
would be interesting to know the precise 
age of the song of ‘ Creely Duff.’ That 
story gained a national popularity in 
1889, when the Earl of Fife (till 1885 only 
Earl Fife in the peerage of Ireland) 
married H.R.H. Princess Louise of Wales, 
and was raised to a dukedom. This 
access to power was too much for the 
Banffshire antiquary Dr. William Cra- 
mond, who had made an exhaustive study 
of the Duff charter chest, for on the very 
morning of the marriage he contributed 
(anonymously) to The Scotsman a mordant 
attack on the traditional Duff claim to a 
descent from the Thanes of Fife. Indeed, 
he went so far as to say that they could 
trace no further back than a certain small 
farmer, Adam Duff‘ in ”’ (not of) Clunybeg, 
in the back-o’-beyond parish of Mortlach, 
who died in 1674. It would not be worth 
recalling this attack but for the fact that 
‘ Burke’ and ‘ Debrett,’ and even “‘G.E.C,” 
at once followed his lead, and jettisoned 
the traditional pedigree, which connected 
Clunybeg with the Duffs of Muldavit, 
Cullen, and through these with the Thanes 
of Fife, whose alleged parentage had sug- 

ested the use of the title Earl Fife to 

illiam Duff of Braco in 1759. The 
Macduff origin still remains in the region 
of legend ; but quite recently Mr. Stephen 
Ree, the parish minister of Boharm, 
showed that Baird of Auchmeddan, the 
early historian of the Duffs, was right in 
connecting Clunybeg with the Muldavit 
family, though wrong in some of his 





details; and now comes a _ full-dress 
account of the house from the pen of 
Mr. Alistair Tayler and his sister, who 
are descended from the third Earl Fife. 

Although they are able to show 
that Clunybeg was descended from the 
Muldavit Duffs, they have found very 
little to say about the latter group, whose 
history from 1402 to 1715, when the 
senior line disappears in the swirl of 
Jacobitism, is told in 25 pages, whereas 
the story of Clunybeg and his descendants 
blossoms out into 358 pages. So that, 
after all, Dr. Cramond, like Baird before 
him, was right in spirit, though wrong in 
the letter; for it is only with Adam 
(1590-1674) that the fortunes of the 
family, which have just resulted in the 
great lady of the house becoming through 
marriage a Royal Highness—not H.H., as 
Mr. Tayler makes it (p. ix)—really begin. 
Small wonder that they have been called 
the “ Lucky Duffs”; that they have made 
the gossips talk, and supplied endless 
‘‘copy”’ for what is called the ‘ romance 
of the peerage.” 

How has it been done? What is the 
psychology of this success? Mr. Tayler 
is a genealogist, and does not supply the 
answer. Baird tells us that Clunybeg 
was a “man of natural sense, perfect 
integrity, and indefatigable industry.” 
But that does not explain how, beginning 
with a fortune of 23/. in such an un- 
promising territory as Mortlach, he and 
his son Alexander of Keithmore managed 
to lay the foundations of such a fortune ; 
for even if the latter became a pillar of 
his county, and conformed to the rules of 
the realm in pursuance of business, his 
father had not begun in that canny way 
which has been popularly supposed to be 
the great secret of the Duffs. Clunybeg 
had, indeed, a large mixture of the old 
Adam in him ; for, as his Christian name 
suggests, he was half a Gordon—his 
mother being a Gordon of Cairnburrow— 
and all the Duff canniness could not make 
him escape the temptations of that legacy. 
Mr. Tayler reminds us that he was a 
zealous Anti-Covenanter. The strange 
thing is that he did not go down with that 
party; on the contrary, his house rose 
on the ashes of the lands they had frittered 
away in this and kindred struggles. But 
Adam was guilty of the mere personal 
ruffianism of the day; as, for example, 
his attack (not detailed by Mr. Tayler) 
on Robert Sanders in Ardneidlie in 
December, 1644. Adam and a gang of 
twenty-one men “persewit’’ Sanders 
home, and, “ with great trees, beit, strak, 
and dang him ”’ :— 

** Lykwayes the said Adam Duff himself 
at that tyme strak the said complenar his 
wyf, being great with chyld, ane crewall 
stroak with his foot on the bellie, swa that 
she dwynit and pynit away the space of 
two monethes therafter in greit dollor and 
paine theroff, and in end pairtit with chyld 
and died herself of the said hurt.” 


How, then, did Clunybeg, practising 
the same lawlessness as his.Gordon kins- 
men and neighbours, advance while they 
sank ? Moreover, how did his descend- 
ants in regular succession improve his 





fortune with ever-growing power, instead 
of producing now and then “ bad lots” ? 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains, 
so that ‘The Book of the Duffs’ is one 
expanding procession of successful notabili- 
ties ; few of them, it is true, possessed of 
outstanding ability, but all of them 
endowed with a high order of compe- 
tence. 

Mr. Tayler deals in turn with all 
the lines which issue from Clunybeg— 
Keithmore, Dipple, Braco, the Fifes, 
Mayen, Craigston, Fetteresso, Drummuir, 
and Hatton (the family of the present 
Commander-in-Chief in India). Besides 
that, he has shepherded many other Duffs 
into his fold, though at present he is 
unable to connect them with the Muldavit 
group; and he has much to say of allied 
families, notably the Gordons, Aber- 
crombies, Morrisons, and Urquharts. He 
tells their story in an ingenious blend of 
genealogy and narrative, and he has 
furnished the reader with a splendid series 
of tables of descent and a lavish Index 
which render reference child’s play. 
As a portrait gallery ‘The Book of the 
Duffs’ is unusually rich, for there are 
thirty-nine fine reproductions of portraits, 
many of them by the great masters, and 
not a few reproduced for the first time. 
Another excellent feature, worthy of imi- 
tation, is the map showing all the im- 
portant places dealt with in the text. 

‘The Book of the Duffs,’ in short, is 
an excellent piece of genealogical work, 
which is indispensable to the historian of 
the North-East of Scotland. It is a sure 
sign, too, that Mr. Tayler and his sister are 
born genealogists, though they started the 
production of this exhaustive cyclopedia 
as amateurs. 


The greatest of the Plowdens whose 
careers and pedigree are piously re- 
corded by Col. Chicheley Plowden was 
Edmund, the Elizabethan lawyer, the 
father of law reporting, and the fore- 
runner of Coke. His fine portrait forms 
the frontispiece to this well- bound and 
well - printed volume. But .the most 
interesting figure is Sir Edmund Plowden 
of Wanstead, the masterful and litigious 
Earl Palatine of New Albion, who, after a 
year or two spent in prospecting in North 
America, obtained a charter from Charles I. 
to settle a colony of that name in the 
neighbourhood of Delaware Bay. The 
author makes the interesting suggestion 
that the pioneer was, perhaps, encouraged 
to petition for the grant of what was after- 
wards practically the whole territory of 
New Jersey, by his relationship to Sir 
Thomas Lake, King James I.’s Secretary 
of State; and he further gives many 
details, of his private life, which help to 
explain his failure to make any progress 
with the plantation. So little trace, in- 
deed, of this enterprise has been left in 
history or on the map, that some American 
historians have even thrown doubt upon 
the very existence of such a charter. But 
this view, in face of the documents pub- 
lished in the ‘ Calendar of Colonial Papers 
for 1632,’ cannot now be seriously main- 
tained. 
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Col. Chicheley Plowden’s records of 
the Chicheleys and Plowdens_ in 
England, Wales, and America will be 
read with much interest by those con- 
cerned. The author writes modestly of 
his own achievements ; we cannot, how- 
ever, but regret that he was not in some 
respects better equipped for his task. 
The fatal tendency of the family genealo- 
gist to accept and to publish without 
proof or verification each step in a pedi- 
gree is much in evidence, and the curious 
desire to date back to the Conquest at all 
hazards is amusingly displayed. Plow- 
den, it is admitted, is not mentioned in 
Domesday Book ; but, the author tells us, 
Cheney Longville is; and he adds that 
this property was in the possession of the 
Plowdens from 904. No evidence is 
adduced for this assertion, and since 
Eyton (‘ Antiquities of Shropshire,’ xi. 
369) apparently knows nothing of it, it 
is badly in need of some. The statement 
that Elizabeth Plowden sold it in 1682, 
and the fact that it is three miles distant 
from Plowden Hall, will not convince the 
judicious reader without some documen- 
tary proof. 

The author begins his pedigree of 
the Plowdens by making Philip de 
Plowden (1220) son of the more or less 
legendary Crusader, Roger (1191); but 
omits any reference to the William de 
Pladen unearthed by Eyton, who suggests 
that he (the first of that name, so far as we 
are aware, of whom there is any authentic 
testimony) was the father of Philip. A 
similar instance of haphazard work may 
be found in the proposed derivation of 
Plowden from plw (Cymric = clearing) 
and den (Saxon=wooded valley) —a 
hybrid apparently carefully compounded 
to express the not very obvious idea of a 
densely wooded clearing! This essay in 
derivations seems to us on a par with 
the author’s suggestion elsewhere (p. 126) 
that Chicheley is connected as a surname 
with the Churchills, because a French 
author, writing to please Napoleon I., a 
great admirer of the first Duke of Marl- 
borough, traced the origin of that family 
to Roger de Courcil, a good Frenchman 
who came over with the Conqueror; and 
Courcil is sometimes written Chearchile ! 
Churchill, of course, is a Somerset 
place-name, as Chicheley is a Bedford- 
shire, and Plowden a Shropshire place- 
name. Nor can we pass over altogether 
in silence the explanation of the coat of 
arms on the cover. The quarterings 
attributed to the Chattertons of Wat- 
hurst (presumably intended for Nut- 
hurst ?) are really the quarterings of the 
Cheethams, from whom, as Mr. W. H. 
Bird showed in an entertaining article in 
The Ancestor, Geoffrey de Chatterton 
acquired his estate in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The striking feature in the arms 
was identified by Mr. Oswald Barron as 
a habick, or weaver’s tool, appropriate 
enough to a Lancashire merchant (The 
Ancestor, viii. p. 82). 

Col. Chicheley Plowden has, however, 
brought together and printed much in- 
teresting information, which should be of 
great use for a critical survey. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY 
BIOGRAPHY. 


To the greater number of English readers 
Admiral Dewey, whose ‘ Autobiography’ 
is before us, is probably known only as 
the man who crushed the Spanish squad- 


ron in Manila Bay; possibly also as the | 


principal agent in the capture of the city 
of Manila, and the American conquest of 
the Philippine Islands. In the States 
people know more about him, but their 
knowledge is due almost entirely to his 
Manila fame. They naturally inquired 
about his antecedents, and found, as 
might have been expected, that the 
commander of an American squadron 
in what was known to be a very critical 


time was a man of good service and repute ; | 


that he had a long career to his credit 
(not, indeed, in command, for promotion 
in the United States Navy did not come to 
young men); that his services as a young 


lieutenant in the Civil War, more than | 


thirty years before, had been distinguished ; 
and that since then, as lieutenant, as com- 
mander, and as captain, he had, both 
afloat and on shore, filled many posts 
of difficulty and responsibility. Now, in 
his 76th year, Admiral Dewey relates his 
lifelong story. 

It may fairly be said that in his old 
age he is nearly as good at telling a story 
as he was at executive work or com- 
manding in his prime, and he seems 
to make the past live again as he writes 
of early days at the Naval Academy, out 
of which he passed at the age of 21—of 
his midshipman’s cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean, or afterwards in the West Indies 
and Gulf of Mexico, with a sentimental 
captain, who when called on deck in the 
night watches usually wore a “ crazy- 
quilt blouse,” the appearance of which 
** bore out his statement that it was made 
of remnants of his wife’s silk dresses.” 
This was Capt. Harsterne, a South Caro- 
lina man of “intensely Southern sym- 
pathies,” and known in England as the 
man who found and brought over the 
Resolute, which Capt. Belcher had aban- 
doned in the Arctic. Dewey was with him 
in 1860, when secession was already in the 
air :— 

*““At a banquet given in Vera Cruz he 
[se. Harsterne] declared that if South Caro- 
lina seceded, he would take the Pawnee [his 
ship] into Charleston harbour and deliver 
her over to the authorities of the State 
government.” 


The officers of the ship—mostly, it would 
seem, Northerners—were somewhat exer- 
cised as to probable or possible events, 
However, they were not put to the test, 





Autobiography of George Dewey, Admiral of 
the Navy. (Constable & Co., 14s. net.) 

A Cavalry Officer in the Corunna Campaign, 
1808-9 : the Journal of Capt. Gordon of 
the 15th Hussars. Edited by Col. H. C. 
Wylly. (John Murray, 8s. net.) 

A Captain of the Gordons: Service Experi- 
ences, 1900-9. Edited by his Mother, 
Mrs. Margaret Miller, and his Sister, 
Helen Russell Miller. (Sampson Low & 
Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


as secession did not come till several 
months later. 

Admiral Dewey as a young lieutenant 
was fortunate in his employment dur- 
ing the Civil War, and the account of 
his personal experiences is most inter- 
esting. But the history of the war 
has often been told in fuller detail, 
| and “personal experiences”? cannot be 
| condensed ; they must be read in extenso. 
| He was in the Mississippi squadron under 
Farragut, from whom he quotes the theo- 
| retical maxim which in these latter days 

has been so forcibly urged and illustrated 

by Sir Reginald Custance: ‘‘ The best 
protection against an enemy’s fire is a well- 

directed fire of your own.”’ He was also in 

the Atlantic squadron under Porter, and in 
| both—at New Orleans and Fort Fisher— 
was station’s- mate with General Butler. 
whose name is not so familiar now as it 
was fifty years ago, when—in England, at 
| least—it was a synonym for brutality. 
| The Admiral’s stories of him do not con- 
flict with our older impressions, though 
perhaps he appears in them less of a 
soldier than we had supposed ; but, after 
all, it was less the fault of the man than of 
the system which rendered it necessary in 
time of stress to put high military com- 
mand into the hands of a_ pettifogging 
attorney, ignorant alike of military dis- 
cipline and military training. But all 
this we must pass by, as well as the many 
interesting and instructive incidents in 
our officer’s career. 

It was in November, 1897, that he 
was, as commodore, appointed to the 
command of the Asiatic squadron, and 
ordered to take a passage to Japan. 
Most people in Washington believed that 
the dispute with Spain would be tided 
over; but, all the same, he thought it 
right to see that the squadron was ready 
for any emergency. It was not; it had 
not ‘“‘even”’ a peace supply of ammuni- 
tion, and it was only by strenuous exer- 
tion that he succeeded in having a further 
supply sent out. It came by the cruiser 
Baltimore, 





‘““which reached Hong Kong only forty- 
eight hours before our vessels left in obedi- 
ence to the Queen’s proclamation of neu- 
trality, and the ammunition was transferred 
to the vessels of the squadron in Mirs Bay 
on the day of the declaration of war.” 

This nearly, but not quite, compares with 
the backwardness of the Spanish forts 
and fleet. Such a great deal of nonsense 
has been talked and written in England 
concerning the battle in Manila Bay 
—silly exaggeration at first, followed by 
equally silly depreciation afterwards— 
that we must devote some space to out- 
lining the facts as they now appear in 
Admiral Dewey’s straightforward narra- 
tive. 

In the first place, the United States 
Navy wanted, and felt itself wanting in, 
prestige. It had met no foreign enemy 
since the short war of 1812, and then only 
in a few frigate actions, which, though 
leaving a proud memory, did not seem to 
fill the stage. The spirit of the men was 
excellent. Had it not been so, they must 
have been affected by the “ reiterated 
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statements of the Hong Kong papers” as 
to the extent of the mine-fields, the 
strength of the forts and the Spanish 
fleet. 

** At the Hong Kong Club it was not pos- 
sible to get bets, even at heavy odds, that 
our expedition would be a success.” 


The feeling among their English friends 
was, says the Admiral, ‘‘ A fine set of 
fellows, but unhappily we shall never 
see them again.” We conclude that 
he has satisfactory authority for this 
anecdote, though it seems extraordinary 
that English officers—naval or military— 
should be so ignorant of their own history 
as to take the Spanish defences at their 
face-value. The American attack was 
made in earnest, for an earnest opposi- 
tion was expected, but in reality it proved 
farcical. If the Spaniards lost heavily, it 
was because they had not even the common 
sense to realize that they were completely 
outclassed. Admiral Dewey’s account of 
it all is quite the best that we have seen 
—the most full, the most satisfactory, and, 
at the same time, it explains the remarkable 
enthusiasm excited in America. 


Capt. Gordon, whose journal has been 
edited by Col. Wylly under the title of ‘ A 
Cavalry Officer in the Corunna Campaign,’ 
was one of a well-known family, the Gordons 
of Ellon, in Aberdeenshire. He is said, in 
the Introduction, to have been a son of the 
third Earl of Aberdeen, and half-brother to 
the Hon. W. Gordon, yet he is nowhere 
in the book styled otherwise than Capt. 
Alexander Gordon. Why his half-brother 
should be given the customary titular 
distinction of an earl’s son and he should 
be denied it is not apparent. 

When Moore commanded in Spain, and 
with his army set forth towards Sala- 
manca and Valladolid to assist the 
Spaniards in expelling the French, Capt. 
Gordon accompanied the force, and kept 
the diary from which the narrative before 
us was prepared. The story of the un- 
fortunate campaign has often been told. 
The additional light supplied here does 
not tend to enhance Moore’s reputation. 
Indeed, Moore is so severely assailed 
as to induce the belief that the cavalry 
captain was ignorant of the many diffi- 
culties his commanding officer had to face. 
But while that is no doubt true, there is 
still enough to show that much was want- 
ing in the management of the force. The 
state of demoralization and insubordina- 
tion reached on the retreat is unparalleled 
in the history of the British army ; worse, 
in many ways, than what happened during 
the retreat from Kabul in 1842. Yet 
whenever there was a prospect of a fight 
the men stopped drinking and recovered 
a measure of discipline ; and at the very 
last, above the harbour of Corunna, 14,000 
starving and wearied British soldiers 
inflicted such a blow on Soult at the head 
of 20,000 Frenchmen that the embarka- 
tion was made in safety. 

The book has other interests than mili- 
tary, and will repay careful perusal ; it is 
well turned out, the type being specially 
good. 





‘A Captain of the Gordons: Service 
Experiences, 1900-9,’ consists largely of 
the diary of Capt. D.S. Miller of the Gordon 
Highlanders, edited by his mother and 
sister. The Captain, who was a born soldier, 
had much trouble to get a commission, the 
way to which was smoothed by the Boer 
War. He was sent out to South Africa 
about the middle of 1900, saw some rough 
service with his regiment, and early in 
1901 was appointed A.D.C. to General 
Spens. In both situations he attracted 
the commendation of his superior officers 
for great bravery and distinguished con- 
duct in the field. In 1903 he was sent 
to Somaliland, and had his share of an ill- 
arranged and inglorious expedition. He 
next served in India at Rawalpindi, Pesh- 
awar, Murree, and the Gullies, where he 
was put through a musketry class and 
other studies requisite for promotion. 
Of these he says :— 

“It’s quite astonishing how much they 
make you learn that can be of no possible 
use in the field.” 


The remark is just, and in a case like 
Miller’s, where long and hard service had 
been performed, common sense would 
suggest waiving further examination. If 
the diary may be entirely trusted, he kept 
his health marvellously in trying condi- 
tions; but, unfortunately, exposure and 
bad food undermined his constitution, 
and he died in 1909. Two essays and an 
article, ‘The Two Editors,’ by Capt. 
Miller, are included in the book. 








FOREIGN ROYALTIES AND COURTS. 


Mr. GRIBBLE has that power to collect 
and arrange facts which enables him to 
produce many volumes, and by a skilful 
compilation of material, gathered from 
many sources, he has made ‘ The Life of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph’ readable. 
Such is the title of his book, but he 
might easily have chosen a more appro- 
priate one. 

He states that there exists no Life of 
Francis Joseph, and no History of Austria 
in which the personal and political aspects 
of the subject are considered in their 
relation to each other, and he adds that 
in the history of modern Austria it is 
** tittle-tattle ’ which matters :— 

* Tittle-tattle, in short, when one en- 
counters it, not in sample but in bulk, ceases 
to be tittle-tattle, but attains to the dignity 
of history.” 





The Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph. By 
Francis Gribble. (Eveleigh Nash, 16s. net.) 


Christina of Denmark, Duchess of Milan and 
Lorraine, 1522-90. By Julia Cartwright. 
(John Murray, 18s. net.) 

The Golden Age of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator. By J. P. Oliveira Martins. Trans- 
lated with additions and annotations by 
J. Johnston Abraham and W. E. Reynolds. 
(Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Rose Bertin, the Creator of Fashion at the 


Court of Marie-Antoinetie. By Emile 
Langlade. Adapted from the French by 
Dr. Angelo 8S. Rappoport. (John Long, 


12s. 6d. net.) 





We cannot look on the work before us 
as history, but no one can say that, if 
Mr. Gribble has failed, it is for want of 
tittle-tattle. Most of his 350 pages are 
filled with it, and he has obtained it in 
large measure from the numerous and 
often worthless memoirs which in recent 
times have dealt with the troubles and 
scandals in which the Habsburgs have 
been involved. 

Mr. Gribble also includes far too much 
about the Emperor Maximilian (or as he 
prefers, half a dozen times, to call him, 
the “‘ pretended ’’ Emperor), ‘‘ John Orth,” 
the ex - Crown Princess of Saxony, and 
figures like Countess Marie Larisch. It 
was necessary to allude to these people, but 
the story of their lives need not have been 
recounted at inordinate length in what 
professes to be a Life of the Emperor 
of Austria. 

The first chapters are devoted to an 
interesting examination of the origin of 
the Habsburgs ; and to a study of eugenics, 
and the results of intermarriage. The 
features in the family picture on which 
the author lays stress are a long series of 
degenerates among the Kings and Infants 
of Spain, and the large number of mar- 
riages between the Spanish and Austrian 
Habsburgs. 

Mr. Gribble quotes from the wife of 
Metternich her famous words when 
Francis Joseph, in troubled times, was 
called to the throne :— 


‘“* How is an Emperor of eighteen years of 
age to steer his course amid such conflicting 
currents ? I shudder when I think of him— 
the last hope which now remains to us.”’ 


He also prints, twice over, the curse of 
Countess Karolyi, whose son had been a 
victim of harsh measures in the early days 
of the reign :— 


‘* May Heaven and Hell blast his happi- 
ness! May his family be exterminated ! 
May he be smitten in the persons of those he 
loves! May his life be wrecked, and may 
his children be brought to ruin !” 


He then deals (at great length, as we 
have suggested) with the tragedy of 
Maximilian, with the’ madness of the 
Empress Charlotte, with the circum- 
stances in which the Crown Prince 
Rudolph met his death, and with the life 
and assassination of the Empress Eliza- 
beth; and no one will say that Mr. 
Gribble’s pages are dull. Some of this 
has a bearing on the story of the 
Emperor; but much of it has not. 
Such a sentence as this is cheap and 
smart :— 

“There was a certain Polish Countess, 
but that is too old and unimportant a story 
to be revived.” 

There are other things of equal value, 
and we fail to see why Mr. Gribble should 
have thought it his duty to drag them in. 
For many of the unsavoury stories no sort 
of evidence is produced. In one case, it is 
true, the author adds a foot-note in which 
he does give his authority. What is it ’ 


A letter from the Vienna correspondent of 
a London halfpenny paper, and a state- 
ment that the tale 
dicted”! 


‘“was not contra- 
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We are glad to turn to other matters, 
and when Mr. Gribble writes of the 
Emperor as a sportsman, he has pleasanter 
things to say, and has enlivened his pages 
with more than one good anecdote of 
shooting adventures. 


It was, of course, necessary to touch on 
the origin of the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870; and Mr. Gribble writes that ‘‘ the 
Austrian pledge of assistance [to France] 
was only withdrawn at the eleventh hour.” 
The “ pledge ” of Austria, such as it was, 
was a promise to fight at a date later than 
that at which Bismarck forced France to 
begin. It was perfectly understood in 
France that Austria would not be ready 
to fight at the date when the French had 
to declare war; and Emile Ollivier has 
told us that the plans for an alliance with 
Austria and Italy 


“were of a deterrent nature only—aca- 
demic, so to speak—and were never reduced 
to practicable effective shape.” 


This remark by Ollivier does not support 
Mr. Gribble, and does not confirm what he 
ealls the ‘‘ French official version ”’ : ‘“‘ that 
France was lured on, and treacherously 
left in the lurch.” 


The Archduke Francis Ferdinand’s sup- 
posed plan for the future government of 
the Dual Empire is known, and is said by 
Mr. Gribble to be 


“the transformation of the Dual Monarchy 
into a Triple Monarchy—the third of his 
Trinity of Kingdoms to be a Kingdom of 
Slavs.” 


The scheme is, of course, not new. It was 
in print as long ago as 1887 ; but, though 
we are interested in Mr. Gribble’s remarks, 
we see no signs that it has made any 
progress, or become more popular in 
recent years. 


The final chapter deals with the course 
of events after the death of the old 
Emperor. Owing to the morganatic mar- 
riage of the Heir-Apparent, a nephew, 
and not his son, stands next in succes- 
sion. This nephew is a son of that 
“‘ family scapegrace ” of whom, with much 
unnecessary repetition, the author says 
very disagreeable things. The author 
shows why he believes that the new 
Emperor when he comes to the throne 
will, somehow or other, make his son his 
successor. Thus the Habsburg super- 
stition of caste will die. 


“It may die  fighting....What will 
happen then lies in the lap of the Gods.” 


The author does not appear to be 
sufficiently impartial to write history. He 
states that he formed the intention to 
resist the common tendency of a bio- 
grapher to credit his “‘ hero” with all the 
virtues. In that he has succeeded ; but 
his intensely anti-Austrian feelings have 
prevented him from being fair, and he is 
too fond of old scandals. The book is 
well illustrated, and is sure of readers; 
but much that is printed should have 
been left in obscurity. If it should go to 


a second edition, attention should be 
given to the spelling of Schdnnbrunn, 
Madiera, and a few other words. 


‘Christina of Denmark, Duchess of 
Milan and Lorraine,’ suffices for the title 
of Mrs. Ady’s book, but 
“Christina, by the grace of God Queen 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, Sove- 
reign of the Goths, Vandals, and Slavonians, 
Duchess of Schleswig, Dittmarsch, Lorraine, 
Bar, and Milan, Countess of Oldenburg and 
Blamont, and Lady of Tortona,”’ 
was the official ‘style of her heroine. 
For two years Christina lived in Milan 
as the child consort of the last Sforza 
Duke, and for four she was the wife of 
the reigning Duke of Lorraine and Bar, 
whilst she actually died as “* Madame de 
Tortone,”’ though Spain had usurped her 
sovereign rights in her dower-city. For 
some seven years she had virtually ruled 
at Nancy as regent for her son; that was 
the extent of the direct contact with 
affairs which the niece of Charles V. ex- 
perienced, apart from her masterly con- 
duct of the negotiations resulting in 
the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis. The 
Northern titles were of the nature of that 
shadowy pretension to the kingdom of 
France which British kings long asserted. 

Yet this Habsburg princess was un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest ladies of 
her time, and was endowed not only with 
the charm assigned her by the author, 
but also with the governing capacity of 
her illustrious house. But for the jealousy 
of her cousin Philip II. she might have 
shown in the more important theatre 
of the Netherlands that ability for affairs 
of which she had already given proof in 
Lorraine. It is certain that every one, 
except the Spanish clique, thought her 
equal to the position vacated by her aunt, 
the ex-Queen of Hungary, and that her 
popularity in the country would have 
given her at least an initial chance of 
success. But it was not to be; and 
Christina is probably best known to 
posterity as ‘‘ Holbein’s Duchess.”’ 

Mrs. Ady has told the story of the 
much-sought lady with charm and 
thoroughness, leaving little scope for 
adverse criticism; and the excellent re- 
productions of fine portraits by Holbein, 
Titian, Diirer, and other artists add to 
the attractions of the text. The book 
runs to more than 500 pages without the 
Appendixes, so that it might have been 
better to omit or curtail the preliminary 
sections dealing with Christina’s parents— 
the Habsburg mother, and the Scandinav- 
ian father, who was deposed by his subjects 
and bequeathed little but a title to his 
daughters. Perhaps, too, the section which 
describes Christina’s youthful experiences 
as Duchess of Milan is a trifle prolix. But 
the attention of the reader is arrested by 
the narrative of the competition in Europe 
for the hand of the young widow of Milan, 
and is fairly caught by the serio-comic 
episode of her courtship by Henry VIII. 
of England. Though Christina and the 
King never met, Henry fell in love with 
the portrait that Cromwell had sent 
Holbein to paint, and negotiations for the 
match continued for two years. As a 
good daughter of her house the niece of 
Charles V. would doubtless have submitted 





to being Henry’s fourth wife instead of 





the unfortunate Anand Ot Gle ves: inspite 
of the hostile influence“6f"Wér aunt, the 
Regent of the Netherlands, who had 
a poor opinion of him; _ but political 
conditions became adverse, and there 
was a formidable difficulty in the 
question of the Papal dispensation re- 
dered necessary by the kinship between 
the proposed bride and the late Queen 
Katherine of Aragon. The temporary 
allies, Charles V. and Francis I., mocked 
at the English king’s frantic efforts to 
bring about the match, in the course of 
which one of his envoys had lauded his 
master to Christina as 

“the most gentle gentleman that liveth, 
his nature so benign and pleasant that I 
think no man hath heard many angry 
words pass his mouth.” 


In curious contrast with this we have a 
report of the gossip of the Netherlands 
Court (where Christina resided between 
her two marriages) to the effect that 
the Duchess refused the match because, 
“since the King’s Majesty was in so little 
space rid of three Queens, she dare not trust 
his Council, even if she dare trust his 
Majesty.” 

Although there seems no doubt that 
Christina really loved René, Prince of 
Orange, one of her most brilliant suitors, 
she was induced by her Imperial uncle to 
marry the heir of the Duke of Lorraine, 
and the marriage turned out happily. 
Curiously enough, this prince had been 
contracted in childhood to Anne of Cleves, 
and this was Henry VIII.’s pretext for 
repudiating the latter. 


The rulers of the duchy of Lorraine 
were in a parlous position between France 
and the Habsburg territories ; and after 
the death of Christina’s husband the 
French seized the young duke and sepa- 
rated him from his mother. Yet through- 
out, and even after that son’s marriage 
to the daughter of Henri II., Christina 
resisted Guise pressure, and remained 
faithful to her own family and the ideal 
of the neutrality of the duchy. As for 
her personal position, she refused the 
most tempting overtures for a_ third 
marriage, taking for her device a solitary 
tower with doves fluttering round its 
barred windows, and the motto, ** Accipio 
nullas sordida turris aves.”” Yet she was 
still barely 25, and in the prime of her 
beauty. Such diverse personages as 
Catherine de Médicis and Roger Ascham 
rated her as the finest woman of her day ; 
and she even won the favour of her cold- 
blooded cousin Philip of Spain, exciting 
the jealousy of his English wife. Christina 
paid two visits to England during the 
reign of Mary, the object of the second 
being a match between Philibert of Savoy 
and the Princess Elizabeth, whom, how- 
ever, Christina was not even allowed to see. 

Whilst Duchess of Lorraine, Christina 
had made at least one attempt at media- 
tion between her uncle Charles V. and her 
uncle by marriage Francis I. of France ; 
and fourteen years later she was chosen 
to preside over the Peace Congress which 
met at Cercamp, and afterwards at 





Cateau-Cambrésis. Her functions were 
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far from being nominal. Christina not only 
averted the break-iip of the meeting on 
more than one occasion by her personal 
influence, but was also herself responsible 
for the compromise on the Calais question 
which made peace possible. The Venetian 
ambassador at Brussels said that by 
general admission the peace was chiefly 
due to her “* wisdom and efforts.”’ 

Butthe diplomatic triumph had aroused. 
the jealousy of Philip II. and his minister 
Granvelle, who refused Christina the 
Regency of the Low Countries, and even 
encroached on her rights in ltaly and drove 
her into retirement. Philip prevented the 
marriage of her daughter Renée with 
William of Orange, whom Christina would 
according to report gladly have married 
herself, though this need not be taken 
as more than a complimentary speech. 

Perhaps the chief reflection inspired 
by the perusal of this attractive book is 
the slight permanent result produced by 
dynastic alliances which were effected 
at the cost of so much personal sacrifice, 
especially on the purt of women. On the 
other hand, we get some pleasant pictures 
of family gatherings of Habsburgs and 
Guises, and some charming glimpses of 
the genial personalities of the Emperor 
Charles V. and his hard-riding, capable 
sister Mary of Hungary. 


‘The Golden Age of Prince Henry the 
Navigator’ is the first rendering into 
English of the late Oliveira Martins’s ‘ Os 
Filhos de D. Joao I.,’ a title which conveys 
a better idea of its scope and contents 
than the possibly more attractive 
one chosen by the present translators. 
Certainly this book presents a_ vivid 
description of the beginning of a 
literally golden age for Portugal, but 
that description is conveyed by the 
portraiture and the stories of the lives of 
the five sons who attained manhood of 
King John I. “the Great” of Portugal 
and his Queen Philippa, the daughter of 
John of Gaunt. We also get striking 
portraits of sturdy old John of Aviz 
himself, and of the mother whose firm, 
if outwardly mild, character had so much 
influence on their children. 

At once high praise may be awarded to 
the translators. The book reads like 
original matter; the language, serious 
and straightforward, suffers neither from 
archaic affectations nor from any ultra- 
modernity of phrase. 

The characters presented are no mere 
reconstructed historical lay figures, but 
people of flesh and blood who, but for 
the primitiveness and fanaticism which 
prompted thought and action in their 
time, might well be living to-day. One 
fully understands King John’s recom- 
mendation to his sons—doctrinaire each 
of them in regard to his own particular 
aim and ambition—to cease their clerking, 
and pay more heed to that common sense 
which lay at the root of his own good 
government ; while obstinacy of purpose, 
coupled with a certain neglect of the human 
factor in the idealism of their schemes, 
is immediately recognizable as a natural 
heritage from their mother. 





On her marriage Queen Philippa found 
the Portuguese Court in a state of com- 
plete moral disorder. Her puritanical 
severity was soon felt, and she completely 
reformed, not only the morals of the 
Court and nobility, but also, as a first 
step towards that praiseworthy end, those 
of her husband. She arbitrarily decreed 
marriage between those of her suite and 
surroundings for whom she deemed the 
ceremony advisable, and the King sup- 
ported her in all such decisions. So we 
read :— 

“*The King and I expect you to hurry 
your wedding. It will be held to-morrow.’ 

““* But to whom, your Majesty ?’ 

““* Never mind, you will know at the 
altar.’ ”’ 

One recalcitrant, who does not seem to 
have fully understood the seriousness of 
the royal command, was finally burnt at 
the stake for his persistent disobedience, 
and also, no doubt, as an example to 
others inclined to irregularity of conduct. 
The force of Philippa’s influence over the 
King in this regard may be gathered from 
the fact that, when she once caught him 
in the act of kissing one of the ladies of the 
Court, the man who on account of his 
sense of patriotism and justice and by his 
personal courage, had seized the throne of 
Portugal, could think of nothing better to 
do or say than to point confusedly at the 
motto of the Queen (‘‘ Pour bien’’) em- 
blazoned on the ceiling. Philippa gazed 
at him fixedly and frigidly, and silently 
left the room, and ever after her control 
over her husband remained complete. It 
is only right to say that that influence was 
always exercised “ pour bien,” and fair 
to her as well as to the King to add that 
he appears to have loved her truly and 
devotedly. When she lay dying, he rushed 
out of the palace and galloped away ina 
frenzy of grief because he could not bear 
to see the end; and she, who had always 
lived for her husband, her children, and 
their country, would not allow her own 
death to delay the starting of the expedi- 
tion which was to make the ill-starred 
conquest of Ceuta. 

Such were the parents of five sons, the 
lives and lifework of three of whom form 
the chief interest of the present volume : 
Prince Duarte, king after his father’s 
death; Prince Peter, counsellor of his 
brother, and Regent during much of 
the minority of his nephew Alphonso V. ; 
and Prince Henry ‘the Navigator.” 
All three were men of high character 
and idealists in regard to the aims 
which they pursued—all three imbued 
with the pious and chivalric fervour of 
their age, and each, perhaps, too ex- 
clusively engrossed by his own projects to 
have any fullness of sympathy with those 
of the others. 

Duarte, the author-kirg, did much to 
systematize and improve Portuguese as a 
written language, and wrote many treatises 
laying down rules for good government 
and the better writing of prose. In this 
connexion Senhor Oliveira Martins says 
some hard things about the literary 
temperament in general, which, he ob- 
serves, ‘‘mistakes a cloud for Juno, and 





mere words for actions’’; and of King 
Duarte in particular that “he was a 
crowned author, with the weaknesses and 
virtues of this class of man, with the 
inertia of will-power that comes from 
the fatal disposition to communicate in 
writing his thoughts and wishes.”’ 

There is no doubt that Duarte’s 
conscientiousness worried him into an 
early grave. He would write down in 
treatise form all the arguments for and 
against any important proposition before 
him, only usually to find that they 
balanced so evenly as to preclude the 
possibility of his arriving at any definite 
decision.”’ 

During the lifetime of his father, Prince 
Peter had visited the chief courts of what 
was then ‘the whole world,” studying 
customs and systems of government. He 
was a philosophic statesman and _ his 
liberal ideas were too far beyond the 
spirit of his age for practical and lasting 
triumph over the still powerful nobility. 
They were avenged for his attacks on their 
privileges, and restored to even greater 
power, after his defeat and death. 

Prince Henry cared only to devote all 
his undoubted talent and energy to the 
prospects of increased trade and wealth 
for his country through djscovery and 
colonization. It is characteristic of the 
fanatical determination of this really 
united and affectionate family, and of 
the times, that they allowed their brother 
Ferdinand to die in Moorish captivity 
rather than give back Ceuta to the 
infidels. Ceuta was put forward as the 
only ransom for his freedom, and Ferdi- 
nand himself appears to have been a 
willing sacrifice to the patriotic decision. 

The enterprise of Prince Henry, not- 
withstanding its ultimate consequences 
to Portugal—first in draining her already 
scanty population, afterwards in flooding 
her with slave labour, and, lastly, in 
nearly exhausting her pecuniary re- 
sources—marks an epoch of far-reaching 
importance to the world. He it was who 
planted the first vines and sugar-canes in 
Madeira, and sent out the’ expeditions 
which may be truly regarded as the direct 
forerunners of the voyages of Vasco 
da Gama and the explorers who followed 
him. The work of discovery would even- 
tually have been done by some one had not 
Prince Henry existed and enlisted all the 
geographical and maritime science and 
experience of the time. The fact remains 
that he did so,and brought about the 
dissipation of the discouraging theories 
that the ends of the earth, situated at no 
great distance from Europe, were clothed in 
mephitic fogs, and inhabited by loathsome 
monsters, and that the sea towards what 
we know as the tropics was boiling hot. 


The book by M. Langlade on ‘ Rose 
Bertin, the Creator of Fashion at the 
Court of Marie- Antoinette’ has been 
adapted from the French by Dr. Rappoport. 

The life of a Court milliner is not usually 
of great historic interest, but in the days 
of Louis XVI.,that age of frills and feathers 
when royalty and nobility abandoned 
themselves completely to the chase of 
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every fleeting fashion, Mlle. Rose Bertin, 
nicknamed the ‘‘ Minister of Fashion,” 
was more influential than a Minister of 
Finance or a Secretary of State. The 
antechambers of the palace were crowded 
with milliners, hairdressers, perfumers, 
and the like, but Rose had free access to 
Marie Antoinette’s private apartments. 
Her influence over the Queen in matters of 
dress was almost unlimited, and the law 
she laid down in the name of fashion 
involved her clients in the most reckless 
expenditure. M. Emile Langlade’s bio- 
graphy of this famous milliner is, as 
Dr. Rappoport points out in his Pre- 
face, not only a history of Rose Bertin, 
but also a study of the period preceding 
the Revolution; it gives an interesting 
account of the fashions, eccentricities, and 


| general manners of the Court at Versailles 


during the last years of the French 
monarchy. 

At that Court fashions were not merely 
ephemeral and exorbitantly expensive, but 
also ridiculous in the extreme. The 
pouf aux sentiments could scarcely be sur- 
passed for absurdity. The Baroness 
d’Oberkirch defined it in her memoirs as 
“a headdress into which may be introduced 
the likeness of any person or thing for 
which one may feel affection, such as a 
miniature of one’s daughter or mother, a 
picture of a canary or a dog, &c., adorned 
with the hair of a father or of a beloved 
friend.” 

On the death of Louis XV., Rose Bertin’s 
genius rose to the occasion and she pro- 
duced the pouf a la circonstance. It con- 
tained, among other things, a tall cypress 
with black marigolds, a sheaf of wheat, 
and a cornucopia of melons, figs, and 
other fruit, and was symbolic of the 
nation’s grief at the death of the King, 
and hope for the prosperity of the new 
reign. The fashion in headgears changed 
almost monthly, and Rose was quick to 
seize any topical event for a new creation. 
Thus the King’s vaccination (June, 1774) 
inspired the pouf a l’inoculation, the rise 
in the price of flour (May, 1775) the 
bonnets d@ la révolte, and the birth of the 


‘ Dauphin (October, 1781) the bonnets aw 





Dauphin. The headdresses were so im- 
mense that women were obliged to kneel 
on the floor of their carriages. Rose 
boasted that she had the Queen’s 
collaboration in her ingenious inventions. 
When one of her aristocratic customers 
complained at being shown last month’s 
hats, and asked for the very latest style, 
Mlle. Bertin replied with impudent dignity, 
“Madam, it is not possible. When I last 
worked with her Majesty, we decreed that 
the new styles should not appear for 
another week.” The Queen’s personal 
expenditure increased yearly, and Théve- 
neau de Morande was only one of those 
who complained that “the extravagant 
notions and far-fetched combinations of 
Mile. Bertin have been the cause of 
enormous expenses.” 

The question of dress had its influence 
on commerce, and so affected the politi- 
cal situation. While certain manufac- 
tures flourished, others were completely 
ruined. The people were starving, while 








gigantic sums were being spent daily on 
gauze and feathers. Even when the com- 
plaints of the populace had become 
ominously loud, the tragedies of the day 
were adapted to make a new fashion. 
After the murder of Foulon, ribbons sang 
de Foulon were displayed m shop windows ; 
and bits of stone set in gold, called jewels 
a la Constitution, were very popular after 
the fall of the Bastille. Mlle. Bertin was 
not responsible for either piece of brazen 
insolence. She was warned in time, and, 
making her foreign customers an excuse for 
travelling, visited Germany and England. 
The Queen, it is said, begged her to leave 
Paris, where she would be exposed to the 
rage of the Revolutionists, and it is 
possible that Rose acted as an inter- 
mediary between her royal mistress and 
the émigrés. She gave financial aid to the 
latter, many of whom were heavily in 
her debt, but there is little foundation for 
the story that she burnt her account books, 
which contained many debts still due, in 
order that the Revolutionists might not 
obtain proof of Marie Antoinette’s extrava- 
gance. 

The book contains many interesting 
portraits, illustrations of contemporary 
fashions, and notably a photogravure 
frontispiece of Rose Bertin, showing the 
plump and pretty face of a saucy, self- 
seeking, but kind-hearted bourgeoise. 





Pennell of the Afghan Frontier. By Alice 
M. Pennell. (Seeley, Service & Co., 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus book will interest many readers 
because it combines the fascinations of 
‘The Bible in Spain,’ Capt. Burton’s ‘ Pil- 
grimages,’ and ‘ Kim’ in the short but use- 
ful life of a medical missionary who lived 
and worked amongst the Pathans of the 
north-west frontier of India. It shows the 
value of medical missionary enterprise as 
a civilizing agent, and it teems with 
adventure. 

Theodore Leighton Pennell, the son 
of an English doctor, who practised at 
Rio and married his first cousin, was 
born in 1867. He was educated at Uni- 
versity College, where he obtained high 
honours, and secured the degree of M.D. at 
the University of London, and the Fellow- 
ship of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. Even as a student he showed 
his pre-eminent talent as a trainer of boys 
by his conduct of the Working Lads’ 
Institute in London. 

Becoming attached to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, he was sent to India 
in 1892, and began work amongst the 
Pathans at Bannu on the frontier 
highroad beyond the Indus. He was 
thus brought into immediate contact 
with the wildest and most vindictive 
thieves on the border, who were also 
bigoted Mohammedans. Dr. Pennell was 
repeatedly stoned when he began to preach 
(as he always did) in the bazaar; but after 
a time his medical knowledge, his justice, 
and his absolute fearlessness evoked the 
good qualities of the tribesmen, and gave 
him a place in their hearts which recon- 


| ciled them to his Christianity. The secret 
_ of his success was not far to seek. Devoted 
to his religion and his professional work, 
he went after and among the people instead 
of waiting for them to come to him. He 
adapted himself to the life, the clothes, 
and even the appearance of the tribesmen. 
He abstained from wine and meat, seeking 
in every way to identify himself with his 
surroundings. He understood the educa- 
tional value of sports as a training for 
manliness and self -restraint. He was 
foremost, therefore, in promoting football 
and cricket amongst the native boys who 
clustered round him, and so taught them 
that they could win or lose a hard-fought 
game by fair means and with some degree 
of equanimity. The winter of 1903-4 was 
spent on a pilgrimage with a chela, in the 
usual manner, without purse or scrip. 
The adventures he met with and the 
reflections he made form some of the most 
valuable and interesting pages in the book, 
for they show phases of life in India which 
can be known to only a very few Euro- 
peans. Much of the journey was made 
upon a bicycle, and Sadhus on bicycles 
are so unfamiliar as to cause effects little 
short of consternation in  uncivilised 
regions. 

The last years of his life were saddened 
by many events, though his marriage 
afforded him a short period of happiness. 
He died—doubtless as he would have 
wished to die—from an acute attack of 
blood-poisoning, contracted in an attempt 
to save the life of a friend who was his 
colleague. 

The book is well written by his widow, 
who wisely allows him to tell his own story 
in his own way, and only adds enough 
to make a connected narrative. There 
are two excellent maps and twenty illus- 
trations. Mrs. Pennell has added a glos- 
sary of the Indian words used in the 
book. The profits on the sale of it 
will be devoted to the Afghan Medical 
Mission. Dr. Pennell was a connexion 
of Lord Roberts, who has written a short 
appreciative Introduction. 








Nicholas Breakspear (Hadrian IV.), 
A.D. 1154-9: the only English Pope. 
By the Rev. Horace K. Mann. (Kegan 
Paul & Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Mann has recently published the 
ninth and tenth volumes of his laborious 
history of the Medieval Papacy, but he 
rightly believes that more _ readers 
could be found for a life of the only 
English Pope than for a minute survey of 
the period in which he lived, and the work 
of his immediate predecessors and suc- 
cessors. He has therefore extracted from 
his ninth volume all that relates to 
Hadrian IV., has added to it a chapter on 
the relations between the East and the 
West, and has published it as an indepen- 
dent work. His introductory chapter on 
the social and general history of the twelfth 
century is extremely well written, and 
may interest those who find nothi 
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Nicholas Breakspear; and though it 
occupies a disproportionate space in a 
biography, it may enable readers to 
understand better the times and the 
men with whom Hadrian was con- 
cerned. As to the details of the life, 
we need only say that they have been 
closely studied, and are carefully set down. 
But a word may be added about the new 
chapter. 

Dr. Mann has to deal with the attitude 
of the Eastern Emperors and Patriarchs 
towards the See of Rome. To him it is all 
@ question of ‘‘ submission to papal autho- 
rity.” ‘The differences in faith and 
customs between the Latins and the Greeks 
cannot be settled ‘ till the members adhere 
to the head,’ ”’ he says, ee to a letter 
of Paschal IT. to Alexius I. (1112). Though 
he quotes a letter of the Archbishop of 
Thessalonica, Basil, he does not appear 
to appreciate the meaning of its state- 
ments. From the whole chapter, indeed, 
we gather that Dr. Mann ignores the 
fact that the Greek Church never accepted 
the supremacy, in spite of many polite 
expressions about the primacy, of the 
Roman bishops. It is quite true that 
neither East nor West thought in 1054 
that the unity of the Church was severed ; 
but it is equally true that, since the time 
of Justinian at least, the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople had never varied from 
their assertion of complete independence 
of, and equality with, the See of Old Rome. 
Dr. Mann, steeped though he is in the 
medizval chroniclers, is too much inclined 
to see the history of the past entirely 
through Roman spectacles. Everybody 
who writes medizval Church history now 
ought, at least, to have read through 
Mr. Denny’s * Papalism.’ 

Another point of interest is the authen- 
ticity of the bull * Laudabiliter.” That 
Hadrian IV. did make some sort of grant 
of Ireland to Henry II. would, no doubt, 
now be generally admitted; but Dr. 
Mann is disposed to accept the bull itself 
as undoubtedly genuine. He refers to 
some of the arguments of Mr. E. D. 
Mackie, though we do not think he men- 
tions his name, and grounds on some of 
them a conclusion opposite to that which 
they were used to establish. Mr. Mackie 
argued against the authenticity from a 
comparison with the papal letter to 
Louis VII.; and we may take it as pro- 
bable that in doing so he had at his back 
the authority of a leading expert in diplo- 
matic, Dr. R. L. Poole, whose assistance 
he acknowledges in his Preface. He 
showed that what was superfluous in the 
* Laudabiliter ’ was natural in the letter, 
to which it bears so many resemblances, 
and that the form of the bull ill corre- 
sponded with the strict rules which were 
followed by the clerks of the papal chan- 
cery. Dr. Mann does not appear to grasp 
the force of these arguments, and, indeed, 
is content to say that the * Laudabiliter’ 
is more likely to be genuine because it 
resembles a letter on a different subject. 
We think that Mr. Mackie has the best of 
the argument, and the point illustrates 
the lack of balanced judgment which is 
the defect of Dr. Mann as an historian. 








Gerard (Dorothea), THz AusTRIAN OFFICER 
at WoRK AND aT Pray, 7/6 net. 
Smith & Elder 
The rumour that ‘‘ Austrian Officers seem 
to have nothing to do but to sit in Coffee 
Houses ” is dispelled by a cursory examina- 
tion of this volume. Equally removed from 
the truth is the often-quoted statement that 
they can only waltz and make love. The 
author has set about her task of describing 
the daily life of the Austrian officer in a 
delightful and somewhat unconventional 
manner. She has given her own impres- 
sions and experiences as the wife of an 
Austrian officer. She pictures him as an 
exceedingly hard-worked man who takes 
his vocation seriously, and whose gaiety is 
only superficial. Most of his time is spent 
in the arduous duties of garrison life in such 
unattractive regions as Galicia and the 
Servian frontier, where even the necessaries 
of life are scarce. It is rarely, and at short 
intervals, that he can enjoy the city life 
of Vienna and Budapest. She explains in 
her Introduction that, ‘‘in order to rightly 
reproduce the Austrian Officer of to-day, it 
is necessary to say a few words about his 
moral ancestor, the Austrian Officer of 
yesterday, from whom many qualities and 
some defects have been transmitted.” The 
great idol of Austrian military life is Radet- 
zky, who had fought with success against 
Napoleon, and as an octogenarian led his 
country to victory at Novara against tre- 
mendous odds. We gain the impression 
that his example and spirit still prevail, 
and that every Austrian officer’s greatest 
wish is to exhibit the qualities of Radetzky 
when the day of trial comes. The author asks 
how it is possible that so heterogeneous a 
mass, amid such a Babel of tongues, can hold 
together. Her explanation is, in one word, 
‘**Hapsburg.” In this she bears out the 
conviction of the Vienna correspondent of 
The Times, whose authoritative work on 
Austria has lately been published. The book 
ends with a chapter on ‘The War that 
Might Have Been,’ and shows in what a high 
state of readiness Austria was at the end of 
last year. 


Mursell (Arthur), Memories or my Lire, 
6/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 


For fifty years Mr. Arthur Mursell has 
occupied a prominent place in the life of 
the Free Churches, and these ‘Memories’ 
bring before us many who, by their work 
and influence, have placed Nonconformity in 
the position it now holds. 

Of his father, the successor of Robert 
Hall at Leicester, the autobiographer relates 
that in 1858 he was about to take train at 
Penrith when Lord Brougham came on the 
platform, and dropped a _ glove, which 
Mursell picked up and returned to him. 
Brougham, when thanking him, said, ‘“‘ You 
appear to be a minister.” ‘“‘ Not a Prime 
Minister, I fear,’ was the reply. Preachers 
became the subject of conversation, and 
the name of Robert Hall being mentioned— 
“One of the finest pulpit orators I ever 
heard,” said Lord Brougham. ‘I never 
willingly miss the opportunity of hearing 
him when I am on the Midland Circuit.” 


People’s Charter were the mottoes of my 
first copybooks, and ‘civil and religious 
liberty’ was writ large on my nursery walls.” 

Among the authc*’s early recollections is 
the visit of O’Connell to Leicester, occa- 
sioned by the imprisonment of Baines (a 
much-respected officer in Miall’s church) 
for refusing to pay church rates. Cobden 
also came to advocate Free Trade, when 
the theatre was packed. Young Mursell 
accompanied his father on the stage, and 
occupied a stool almost at Cobden’s feet. 
“The tact and patience he displayed in 
facing the storm of interruption by which 
he was assailed captivated the authors of 
the turbulence, and he concluded a speech 
of an hour and a half amidst an ovation of 
applause.” A less adroit speaker roused the 
a to fury, and the surging crowd 

ame alarming. ‘‘ Cobden, turning round, 
seeing a frightened child beside him, drew 
me on to his knee, and converted me to free 
trade by his gentle assurance.” 

After leaving school, young Mursell came 
to London, and “gravitated” to Pater- 
noster Row, where he served as a “ collector ”’ 
to Aylott & Jones, whose names will always 
be associated with the Brontés as the first 
publishers of their poems. But the work 
was not congenial to him; his vocation 
was evidently that of a Baptist minister. 
After two years at Bristol College he was 
appointed to a church at Manchester. There 
he remained for ten years, then came to 
London and became pastor of the Stockwell 
Baptist Church, South Lambeth Road. 
Spurgeon was then living in Nightingale 
Lane, Clapham Common, and when Mursell 
was walking with him one day in his garden, 
Spurgeon pointed to an old tree in which a 
pulpit had been fixed, and said, “ That’s 
Richard Baxter’s pulpit.” 

The book is full of interesting remi- 
niscences of men well known during the 
period with which it deals—Dr. Parker, 
Guinness Rogers, and a host of others. 
There is an excellent likeness of the author, 
but, should a new edition be called for, Mr. 
Mursell will, we trust, add an index of 
names. 


Rye (Walter), NorrotkK Famruies, 42/ net. 
Norwich, Goose & Son 

Mr. Rye, who has devoted many years to 
genealogical research, has in this substantial 
volume treated of nearly 1,400 Norfolk 
families who possess the right to bear arms 
or have attained celebrity in other ways. 
He is one of the modern exact school of 
genealogists, and his pages are crowded with 
authorities for the pedigrees he gives. In 
the same way, when he contests the accuracy 
of various early pedigrees, he supplies chapter 
and verse for his objections. Good examples 
of his methods are the long discussions on 
the Pastons and Wodehouse of Kimberley. 
Mr. Rye puts in a strong claim for Chaucer 
as a Norfolk man. Among recent celebrities 
of the county may be named the Bulwers, 
the Palgraves, the Pollocks, and the late 
Dr. Jessopp. 

The ‘ Addenda and Corrigenda’ contain 
many things of importance which should be 
noted by all possessors of the work, of which 
only 250 copies have been printed. It is 
by no means dry reading, for Mr. Rye writes 





Mr. Mursell was born on the 14th of 
November, 1831. It was a time of great | 
political unrest, being within seven months 
of the passing of the Reform Bill. ‘‘Leicester 
was putrid with politics” ; ‘“‘ the industrious 
classes were at the mercy of county magnates, 
who were blind to their condition, and deaf 


to their cries ; but a righteous rebellion was | 


beginning to find voice among them.” The 
sympathies of Mursell’s father were “ pas- 


sionately, though discreetly, enlisted on the 
people’s side, and the six points of the. 


in a lively style, and, if he is severe on other 
people (for example, on p. 78, “‘ The absurd 
claim made by Buiwer-Lytton....is too 
silly to be seriously confuted ”’), is equally 
severe on himself, as on p. 1065, where he 
remarks, ‘‘ This is perhaps the most idiotic 
of the many misprints which disgrace this 
| work.” 
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